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THE ART OF ADOLPH WILLIAM BOUGUEREAU 

Adolph William Bouguereau, who died recently in the little tomn of 
La Rochelle, France, was a unique figure in the art world of the present. 
An academician of the academicians, a draughtsman who for draughts- 
manship's sake never swerved a hairbreadth from the teaching which over 




ROAD TO PARADISE 

By Frederick Lincoln Stoddard 



a half-century ago started him along the path of smooth, even, overpolished 
painting, which of late has caused his works to be classed as behind the 
times. In spite of adverse criticism, however, it may be stated that no 
painter of modern times has been in greater demand by prosperous col- 
lectors, and no other artist has seen such a high degree of appreciation 
awarded him by the public in general. 

He was vice president of the great French Salon since its beginning; 
he was given the medal of the Legion of Honor; he was president of the 
Artists, Painters, Architects, and Draughtsmen's Association of Paris; 
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he was also a member of the French Institute. All these positions he oc- 
cupied with honor, and after the death of Meissonier in the year 1 891, he 
succeeded him as idol in the regards of his countrymen. His methods 
were like those of Meissonier and Ge*r6me, and his work will stand always, 
and take high place in the art of the times, as perfectly representing the 
classists, who, led by Ingres, were pledged to formal subjects in Greek 
draperies and drawn with an eye to conventional line and color. 

To the method taught him by a pupil of Ingres, Bouguereau held to 
his death. To temptation, if he ever suffered any, to the so-called realism 
in 'art he persistently closed his eyes, and the last picture from his brush 
was as smooth in color, as painfully accurate in modeling and drawing, 
as was the canvas which gave him the four years' study at Rome at the. 
expense of the French government. Following the rule, Bouguereau, 
while studying in Rome, sent back to Paris a big canvas eleven by thirteen 
feet, which he called "Le Corps de Ste. Cecile Apporte dans les Catacombs." 
This showed the same graceful, perfect treatment that did the prize-winner, 
and as do the other three paintings which the French authorities have 
since hung beside the Ste. Cecile in the Luxembourg. Although done at 
different periods of Bouguereau's career, the four agree absolutely in ar- 
rangement and marble-like finish. 

In all the years of his active life, and he lectured and criticised and 
painted almost to the end of his eighty years, Bouguereau devoted his 
energies to furthering the gospel of the Ingrists. He tolerated in his pupils 
no flights of fancy in the direction of line or color, no experiments with 
impressionistic brushes. The efforts he advocated referred only to a 
glistening method, a technique that must stand for itself as well as the 
soul, and idea back of it. Nothing should be known of symphonies or 
"impressions" or "notes." The academic rule was the only thing to be 
recognized and followed, and this done, nature and all the rest were left 
to take care of themselves. He has handed down to the classes in the 
Beaux Arts the same prescriptions for pictures that Picot, once the greatest 
teacher of painting Paris knew, bestowed upon him in his youth. 

Unlike most people wrestling with the artistic temperament, Bougue- 
reau possessed unbounded industry and enthusiasm. Before he was 
fifteen he was painting portraits of the farmers about the town of Saintonge 
at the moderate rate of fifteen francs the canvas. Doubtless many of these 
pictures are still treasured by the owners themselves or their descendants 
without knowing at all that the artist who put the rugged features in 
pigment since became one of the foremost artists of his age. It was 
in the savings made in the portrait- painting season that Bouguereau found 
the thousand francs with which he afterward went to Paris, the city which 
was to prove a veritable gold mine to him. The real bent of the artist 
was not found in the portrait. He preferred to paint mythological subjects 
and religious themes, giving them both with singular grace and fidelity to 
rule. The weather-worn faces of peasant women and children — for Bout 
guereau indulged in genre occasionally — he gave with the same smooth- 



84 BRUSH AND PENCIL 

ing away of individuality as marked the goddesses which he made to float 
in misty ether or recline beside a gliding stream set in a classical landscape. 
Bouguereau's brush was extremely prolific, and his popularity kept 
growing with every new work, till, in 1876, he gained the final recognition 
of being elected member of the Institute of France. He lived simply, for 
many years, in his home in the Rue Notre Dame des Champs. His per- 
sonal popularity was attested by the affection with which the students in 




POTTERY 

By Henrietta Ord Jones 

the Atelier Julien regarded him, and by his holding for so many years the 
position of president of the Salon jury. The number of his canvases 
probably is greater than that of an other contemporary artist. 

" I think the idea superior to the fact," he used to say in justification 
of the way he suppressed the facts of form and color in the interest of 
what he considered the ideal elegance and grace. The following incident 
illustrates how he must have regarded this dictum as an excuse for not 
going for his impressions to real life. He had just completed a drawing 
of some children, but as he had romped with them all the time, some one 
asked when he had found time to work. " Ah, you see," he answered, 
pointing to an urchin, " that mauvais sujet is so wicked that I can use 
him for nothing but color, and was obliged to spend nearly all of yesterday 
afternoon at the Louvre, making these notes for the form." This academic 
inspiration is apparent in all his work, not only, as here, in the form, — in 
the conscious posing, in the false balance and regularity of the curves, — 
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but also in the evenly laid colors, the penciled eyebrows, the waxen com- 
plexion, suggesting that before he painted his model she painted herself. 

The tints of his woodland nymphs— whatever the custom of the sun 
in the wood to break through leaves with accidental gleams and shadows 

— bloom in an absence of atmosphere, in a light as artificial as can be 
arranged with curtains in a studio. The human form, in Bouguereau's 
treatment of it, in the attempt for softness, becomes flaccid, in the attempt 
for grace grows limp, and loses, for the sake of smoothness, all the ir- 
regularity of detail that shows the presence of nerves and muscle. 

So much for Bouguereau's treatment of the fact — the fact of real life, 
to which he prefers the idea. As to the ideas themselves, we may divide 
his work into two groups, the religious and the pretty treatment of the nude. 
The religious pictures are scarcely less prettily sentimental, less vacuously 
peaceful, than the others. 

I well remember my first acquaintance with him, says an English 
critic. It was in his studio in the Rue Notre Dame des Champs in Paris 

— a great apartment on the highest floor, stocked with accessories of all 
kinds, and leading to a conservatory studio, for daylight purposes. He was 
a genial, able-bodied, jovial gentleman of the bourgeois type, carrying his 
sixty years with ease, kind, hospitable, and frank, dressed in a pepper-and- 
salt jacket that once was brown, with a braided smoking- cap to match, 
a briar pipe between his lips, and a little palette on his thumb — as he sat 
perched upon a stool working away at his Salon picture, with a jar of 
bird's-eye and a paint-pot stocked with a hundred brushes ready to 
his hand. 

The picture on which he was at work was his " Spring: the Awaken- 
ing of the Cupids," in which a fair and ultragraceful nude standing figure, 
newly awakened, looks around half shy and wholly pleased, in innocent 
wonder at the budding of the flowers and trees, and on the nine attendant 
Cupids, all of whom are not yet aroused. It was the picture which was 
afterward exhibited in America. It was a large picture, and the whole of 
the figures occupied the artist but two months altogether. 

The weather was hot — the thermometer marked over eighty degrees; 
but, said he, "I have to keep it so on account of my little Amour " — a 
sweet little five-year-old maiden, who was sitting for all the Cupids in the 
picture. She was looking up, laughing at her father, who stood by her side, 
patient in his vain attempts to keep her still, as " the cher maitre " painted 
with a rapidity beyond what I have ever seen, yet with a finish that made 
one marvel and disapprove. 

He laughed. " Sometimes I get in the outline of the sitter," he said, 
" before she knows I have begun. (Turn your head, mignonne — that's 
right.) But then, children are very trying. (Turn your head, petite.) In 
that picture over there, 'Love, the Conqueror/ I painted the head one day 
and the body the next — life size — and it is as highly finished as anything 
I ever did. (Head this way, chorie.) Now here," continued M. Bou- 
guereau, pointing to the many portfolios lying about, "are my studies. This 
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one contains angels, as you see — no, I'm wrong; they are bacchanalian 
scenes. This one, with its sixteen figures, took me three minutes to sketch, 
and I made no material alterations in the picture. But I've not always 
been painting nymphs and pretty ladies and children. ; My first picture 
was in 1849 — there it is up there — 'Death,' the angel of death. Then 
there's my 'Dante's Inferno.' But I soon found that the horrible, 
the frenzied, the heroic, does not pay; and as the public of to-day prefers 
Venuses and Cupids, and I paint to please them, to Venus and her Cupid 
I chiefly devote myself. Of course, I used to paint religious pictures and 
frescoes on an heroic scale. Here, in this portfolio, are some of the studies 
— no, those are the female nudes. Ah, here we are." 

And as he ran them over. I caught sight of motifs that suggested Ugo- 
lino de Siena far more than William Bouguereau. Then I turned to con- 
sider a picture that was "on the way" — the picture of "Adam and Eve 
Mourning the Death of Abel." 

Adapted for Brush and Penddl. 
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